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A Message From OJJDP 


The Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention’s biennial Juvenile Residential Fa- 
cility Census (JRFC) collects information about facilities in which juvenile offenders are held. 
Respondents provide information about facility characteristics, including facility type, capaci- 
ty, and type of security. JRFC also reports the number of youth who were injured or died in 
custody during the past 12 months. 


This bulletin provides findings from the 2012 survey. The juvenile offender population 
dropped 14% from 2010 to 2012, to the lowest number since 1975. For the first time since 
2000, more offenders were in local facilities on the census day in 2012 than were in state- 
operated facilities. 


The 2012 JRFC data also describe security features that facilities use. Overall, 43% of facili- 
ties lock youth in their sleeping rooms at least some of the time. Among public facilities, 
79% of local facilities and 61% of state facilities reported locking youth in sleeping rooms. 
Few private facilities (11%) locked youth in sleeping rooms. 


Together, JRFC and its companion survey, the Census of Juveniles in Residential Placement, 
which describes the demographics of youth in custody, allow corrections officials, juvenile 
justice professionals, youth advocates, and policymakers to monitor conditions of confine- 
ment and ensure that the nation’s juvenile residential facilities are safe and that youth in 
custody receive the necessary treatment and services. 


Robert L. Listenbee 
Administrator 
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The Juvenile Residential Facility Census provides 
data on facility operations 


Facility census describes 
2,547 juvenile facilities 


In October 2012, the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(OJJDP) administered the seventh Juve- 
nile Residential Facility Census (JRFC). 
JRFC began in 2000 with data collections 
occurring every other year. 


JRFC routinely collects data on how facil- 
ities operate and the services they pro- 
vide. It includes detailed questions on 
facility security, capacity and crowding, 
injuries and deaths in custody, and facili- 
ty ownership and operation. The census 
also collects supplementary information 
each year on specific services, such as 
mental and physical health, substance 
abuse, and education. 


JRFC does not capture data on adult pris- 
ons or jails, nor does it include facilities 
used exclusively for mental health or sub- 
stance abuse treatment or for dependent 
children. Thus, JRFC includes most, but 
not all, facilities that hold juvenile offend- 
ers. The reporting facilities may also hold 
adults or “nonoffenders,” but data were 
included only if the facility held at least 
one juvenile offender on the census date. 


The 2012 JRFC collected data from 2,547 
juvenile facilities. Analyses in this bulletin 
were based only on data from facilities 
housing juvenile offenders on the census 
date (October 24, 2012); 1,985 facilities 
were included in the analyses. Excluded 
from the analyses were data from 7 facili- 
ties in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 


18 tribal facilities, and 537 facilities that 
held no juvenile offenders on that date. 


The 1,985 facilities housed a total of 
57,190 offenders younger than 21 on the 
census date. This represents the fewest 
juvenile offenders in residential place- 
ment since the 1975 Children in Custody 
Census (the predecessor data collection 
to the JRFC and its companion collection, 
the Census of Juveniles in Residential 
Placement). There were 52,/26 juvenile 
offenders in juvenile facilities reported to 
the 1975 Children in Custody Census. 
From 1975 to 2000, these data collec- 
tions recorded larger and larger 1-day 
counts of juvenile offenders in public and 
private residential placement facilities. 
From 2000 to 2012, those increases have 
been nearly erased. 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS —————————————eeeeEe———————————————————————————————————————————————————————— ae 
On October 24, 2012, 51% of juvenile facilities were publicly operated; they held 69% of juvenile offenders 


Juvenile facilities Juvenile offenders Juvenile facilities Juvenile offenders 


State Total Public Private Total Public Private State Total Public Private Total Public Private 
U.S. total 1,985 1,007 978 57,190 39,236 17,954 Missouri 63 59 4 1,072 1,022 50 
Alabama 45 10 35 948 424 524 Montana 14 8 6 149 118 31 
Alaska 19 7 12 178 133 45 Nebraska 9 5 4 625 373 252 
Arizona 29 14 19 1,179 784 395 Nevada 22 14 8 672 569 103 
Arkansas So) 11 22 730 257 473 New Hampshire 5 2 33 77 58 19 
California 195 103 92 8,895 7,906 989 New Jersey 30 27 3 903 895 8 
Colorado 37 12 25 1,340 675 665 New Mexico 18 14 4 438 414 24 
Connecticut 7 3 4 241 199 42 New York 109 25 84 1,852 792 = 1,060 
Delaware 7 6 1 189 177 12 North Carolina 35 20 15 506 393 113 
Dist. of Columbia 10 2 8 207 141 66 North Dakota 13 4 9 200 100 100 
Florida 84 26 58 3,321 922 2,399 Ohio 77 64 13 2,252 2,103 149 
Georgia 29 23 6 1,473 1,226 247 Oklahoma 2 14 18 613 415 198 
Hawaii 38 2 1 84 83 1 Oregon 44 22 22 1,067 814 253 
Idaho 18 13 5 458 398 60 Pennsylvania 124 30 94 3,662 810 2,852 
Illinois 36 27 9 1,807 1,647 160 Rhode Island 7 1 6 166 101 65 
Indiana 59 30 29 1,745 1,088 657 South Carolina 22 8 14 691 405 286 
lowa 56 12 44 1,007 263 744 South Dakota 16 it 9 366 200 166 
Kansas 34 16 18 861 656 205 Tennessee 27 15 12 811 534 277 
Kentucky 38 28 10 840 703 137 Texas 99 79 20 4,840 4,211 629 
Louisiana 31 17 14 881 704 177 Utah 32 16 16 690 354 336 
Maine 2 2 0 160 160 0 Vermont 2 1 1 24 16 8 
Maryland 32 15 17 810 607 203 Virginia 48 45 3 Rovian O26 Sl 
Massachusetts Do 17 36 474 163 311 Washington 36 31 5 1,020 964 56 
Michigan 60 31 29 2,017 1,003 1,014 West Virginia eM ila 26 626 281 345 
Minnesota 51 20 31 977 571 406 Wisconsin 62 21 41 869 508 361 
Mississippi 17 15 2 285 259 26 Wyoming 17 2 15 315 111 204 


Notes: “State” is the state where the facility is located. Offenders sent to out-of-state facilities are counted in the state where the facility is located, not the 
state where they committed their offense. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
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Although half of facilities were private, most 
offenders were held in public facilities 


Local facilities were 
more numerous, but 
state facilities held 
nearly as many offenders 


Historically, local facilities (those staffed 
by county, city, or municipal employees) 
held fewer juvenile offenders than state 
facilities, despite accounting for more 
than half of all public facilities. In recent 
years the gap narrowed and, by 2012, 
local facilities held more juvenile offend- 
ers than state facilities. 


Juvenile 
Facilities offenders 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Total 1,985 100% 57,190 100% 
Public 1,007 51 39,236 69 
State 387 19 18,648 33 
Local 620 3931 20,588 36 
Private 978 49 17,954 31 


Note: Detail may not total 100% because of 
rounding. 

In 2012, JRFC asked facilities if a for- 
profit agency owned and/or operated 
them. Of reporting facilities, only a small 
percentage said that these types of agen- 
cies owned (5%) or operated (7%) them. 
In both cases, these facilities tended to 
hold 100 or fewer residents and were 
most likely to classify themselves as resi- 
dential treatment centers. 


Residential treatment 
centers and group 
homes outnumbered 
other types of facilities 


JRFC asks respondents to identify the 
type of facility (e.g., detention center, 
shelter, reception/diagnostic center, group 
home/halfway house, boot camp, ranch/ 
forestry/wilderness camp/marine pro- 
gram, training school/long-term secure 
facility, or residential treatment center). 
JRFC allowed respondents to select more 
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Training schools tend to be state facilities, detention centers tend to be 
local facilities, and group homes tend to be private facilities 


Facility type 
Reception/ Ranch/ Residential 
Detention diagnostic Group wilderness Training treatment 
Facility operation Total center Shelter center home camp school __ center 


Number of facilities 
Operations profile 


1,985 696 142 


All facilities 100% 100% 100% 
Public 51 87 37 
State 19 19 4 
Local 31 68 33 
Private 49 13 63 
Facility profile 
All facilities 100% 35% 1% 
Public 100 60 5 
State 100 35 1 
Local 100 76 8 
Private 100 9 g) 


62 417 52 184 773 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
69 19 58 89 31 
55 g) 10 66 17 
15 10 48 23 14 


4 8 3 16 24 
9 10 1 32 34 
1 6 4 if Vi 
2 35 2 2 55 


gw Detention centers, reception/diagnostic centers, and training schools were more likely 
to be public facilities than private facilities; however, a substantial proportion of 


reception/diagnostic centers were private. 


m Most shelters were private facilities, as were group homes and residential treatment 


centers. 


gw Detention centers made up the largest proportion of all local facilities and more than 


half of all public facilities. 


@ Training schools accounted for 32% of all state facilities. 
m Group homes accounted for 35% of all private facilities. 


Note: Counts (and row percentages) may sum to more than the total number of facilities because facilities 


could select more than one facility type. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
eee 


than one facility type, although the vast 
majority (85%) selected only one. 


Slightly more than 770 facilities identified 
themselves as residential treatment cen- 
ters and were holding juvenile offenders 
on the 2012 census date. Residential 
treatment centers made up 39% of all 
facilities and held 42% of juvenile offend- 
ers. Nearly 420 facilities identified them- 
selves as group homes/halfway houses 
and were holding juvenile offenders. 
Group homes made up 21% of facilities 
and held 8% of juvenile offenders. 

There were 77 facilities that identified 


themselves as both residential treatment 
centers and group homes. In fact, the 
group home/residential treatment center 
combination was the most common facili- 
ty type combination. There were 696 
facilities that identified themselves as 
detention centers—they accounted for 
35% of facilities and held 39% of juvenile 
offenders in residential placement on the 
census date. Facilities identified as deten- 
tion centers most commonly also identi- 
fied themselves as residential treatment 
centers (64 facilities), training schools 
(45), and shelters (31). 


Security features and size varied across types 


of facilities 


Facilities varied in their 
degree of security 


Overall, 43% of facilities said that, at least 
some of the time, they locked youth in 
their sleeping rooms. Among public facili- 
ties, 79% of local facilities and 61% of 
state facilities reported locking youth in 
sleeping rooms. Few private facilities 
locked youth in sleeping rooms (11%). 


Percentage of facilities locking 
youth in sleeping rooms 


Total 43% 

Public 72 
State 61 
Local 79 

Private 11 


Note: Percentages are based on facilities that report- 
ed security information (31 of 1,985 facilities [2%] 
did not report). 

Among facilities that locked youth in 
sleeping rooms, most did this at night 
(86%) or when a youth was out of control 
(78%). Locking doors whenever youth 
were in their sleeping rooms (61%) and 
locking youth in their rooms during shift 
changes (51%) were also fairly common. 
Fewer facilities reported locking youth in 
sleeping rooms for a part of each day 
(25%) or when they were suicidal (23%). 
Very few facilities reported that they 
locked youth in sleeping rooms most of 
each day (1%) or all of each day (less 
than 1%). Six percent (6%) had no set 
schedule for locking youth in sleeping 
rooms. 


Facilities indicated whether they had vari- 
ous types of locked doors or gates to 
confine youth within the facility (see side- 
bar, this page). More than half of all facili- 
ties that reported security information 
said they had one or more confinement 
features (other than locked sleeping 
rooms). A greater proportion of public 
facilities (83%) than private facilities 
(26%) had confinement features. 


Percentage of facilities 


One or more 
No confinement confinement 
features features 
Total 44% 55% 

Public 17 83 
State 18 82 
Local 16 84 
Private 73 26 


Note: Percentages are based on facilities that report- 
ed security information (31 of 1,985 facilities [2%] 
did not report). 

Among detention centers and training 
schools that reported security informa- 
tion, more than 9 in 10 said they had one 
or more confinement features (other than 
locked sleeping rooms). 


Facilities reporting one or more 
confinement features (other than 
locked sleeping rooms): 


Facility type Number Percentage 
Total facilities 1,078 55% 
Detention center 649 94 
Shelter 37 27 
Reception/diagnostic 

center 49 79 
Group home 46 11 
Ranch/wilderness 

camp 13 25 
Training school 174 95 
Residential treatment 

center 321 43 


Note: Detail sums to more than totals because 
facilities could select more than one facility type. 
Among group homes, fewer than 1 in 5 
facilities said they had locked doors or 
gates to confine youth. A facility’s staff, 
of course, also provides security. In some 
facilities, a remote location is a security 
feature that also helps to keep youth from 
leaving. 


Overall, 24% of facilities reported external 
gates in fences or walls with razor wire. 
This arrangement was most common 
among training schools (52%), detention 
centers (47%), and reception/diagnostic 
centers (34%). 


JRFC asks facilities about their 
security features 


Are any young persons in this facility 
locked in their sleeping rooms by 
staff at any time to confine them? 


Does this facility have any of the fol- 
lowing features intended to confine 
young persons within specific areas? 


m Doors for secure day rooms that 
are locked by staff to confine 
young persons within specific 
areas? 


= Wing, floor, corridor, or other 
internal security doors that are 
locked by staff to confine young 
persons within specific areas? 


mw Outside doors that are locked by 
staff to confine young persons 
within specific buildings? 


mw External gates in fences or walls 
WITHOUT razor wire that are 
locked by staff to confine young 
persons? 


m External gates in fences or walls 
WITH razor wire that are locked 
by staff to confine young persons? 


Are outside doors to any buildings 
with living/sleeping units in this 
facility ever locked? If yes, why? 


mw To keep intruders out? 


m To keep young persons inside 
this facility? 


JRFC did not ask about security fea- 
tures such as resident counts (roll 
calls), cameras, or guard towers. 
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Security increased as 
facility size increased 


Among the largest facilities (those with 
more than 200 residents) that provided 
security information, 67% locked youth in 
their sleeping rooms to confine them at 
least some of the time. The vast majority 
of large facilities (83%) had one or more 
features (locked doors or gates) to con- 
fine youth. 


Percentage of 


One or 
Youth more 
locked confine- 
insleep ment Razor 
Facility size rooms features wire 


Total facilities 43% 55% 24% 
1-10 residents 24 31 8 
11-20 residents 40 56 21 
21-50 residents 54 69 33 
51-100 residents 64 78 42 
101-200 residents 64 78 49 
201+ residents 67 83 67 


Although the use of razor wire is a far less 
common security measure, nearly 7 in 10 
of the largest facilities said they had locked 
gates in fences or walls with razor wire. 


Large facilities were 
most likely to be state 
operated 


Few (16%) state-operated facilities (60 of 
387) held 10 or fewer residents in 2012. 
In contrast, 46% of private facilities (446 
of 978) were that small. In fact, these 
small private facilities made up the larg- 
est proportion of private facilities. 


Facility operation 
Facility size State Local Private 


Total facilities 387 620 978 
1-10 residents 60 154 446 
11-20 residents 81 150 216 
21-50 residents 123 200 195 
51-100 residents 76 81 90 
101-200 residents 34 25 24 
201+ residents 13 10 7 
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for 43% of facilities holding more than 


More than half of facilities were small (holding 20 or fewer residents), 
although more than half of juvenile offenders were held in medium 
facilities (holding 21-100 residents) 


Number of Percentage of 

Number of Percentage of juvenile juvenile 
Facility size facilities facilities offenders offenders 
Total facilities 1,985 100% 57,190 100% 
1-10 residents 660 33 3,343 6 
11-20 residents 447 23 5,714 10 
21-50 residents 518 26 14,617 26 
51-100 residents 247 12 15,023 26 
101-200 residents 83 4 10,258 18 
201+ residents 30 2 8,235 14 


g Although the largest facilities—those holding more than 200 residents—accounted for 
only 2% of all facilities, they held 14% of all juvenile offenders in custody. 

g Inversely, although the smallest facilities—those holding 10 or fewer residents— 
accounted for 33% of all facilities, they held only 6% of all juvenile offenders in 
custody. 

Note: Column percentages may not add up to 100% due to rounding. 

Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


Small group homes holding 20 or fewer residents were the most 
common type of facility 


Facility type 
Reception/ Ranch/ Residential 

Detention diagnostic Group wilderness Training treatment 
Facility size center Shelter center home camp school center 
Number of facilities 696 142 62 417 52 184 173 
Total facilities 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
1-10 residents 24 be 21 67 2 5 26 
11-20 residents 24 Of 11 il 23 10 24 
21-50 residents Oe 11 16 12 44 26 29 
51-100 residents 14 6 38) 3 21 31 16 
101-200 residents 4 3 8 0 8 20 4 
201+ residents 2 1 8 1 2 9 1 


@ 67% of group homes and 52% of shelters held 10 or fewer residents. For other facility 
types, this proportion was less than 27%. 


wg 9% of training schools and 8% of reception/diagnostic centers held more than 200 resi- 
dents. For other facility types, this proportion was less than 3%. 


Note: Facility type counts sum to more than 1,985 facilities because facilities could select more than one 
facility type. Column percentages may not add up to 100% due to rounding. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


State-operated facilities made up just 
19% of all facilities, and they accounted 


49% of all facilities, and they accounted 
for 68% of facilities holding 10 or fewer 
residents. 

200 residents. Private facilities constituted 


al 


Facility crowding affected a substantial proportion 
of youth in custody 


Many juvenile offenders 
were in facilities with 
more residents than 
standard beds 


Facilities reported both the number of 
standard beds and the number of make- 
shift beds they had on the census date. 
Occupancy rates provide the broadest as- 
sessment of the adequacy of living space. 
Although occupancy rate standards have 
not been established, as a facility's occu- 
pancy surpasses 100%, operational func- 
tioning may be compromised. 


Crowding occurs when the number of res- 
idents occupying all or part of a facility 
exceeds some predetermined limit based 
on square footage, utility use, or even fire 
codes. Although it is an imperfect mea- 
sure of crowding, comparing the number 
of residents to the number of standard 
beds gives a sense of the crowding prob- 
lem ina facility. Even without relying on 
makeshift beds, a facility may be crowded. 
For example, using standard beds in an 
infirmary for youth who are not sick or 
beds in seclusion for youth who have not 
committed infractions may indicate 
crowding problems. 


Twenty-one percent (21%) of facilities 
said that the number of residents they 
held on the 2012 census date put them 
at or over the capacity of their standard 
beds or that they relied on some make- 
shift beds. These facilities held 9,293 resi- 
dents, the vast majority of whom were 
offenders younger than 21. Thus, 17% of 
all residents held on the census date and 
16% of offenders younger than 21 were 
held in facilities operating at or above 
their standard bed capacity. In compari- 
son, such facilities held 15% of all resi- 
dents in 2010, and they held 40% in 
2000. In 2012, 2% of facilities reported 


being over capacity (having fewer stan- 
dard beds than they had residents or 


relying on makeshift beds). These facili- 
ties held 2% of juvenile offenders. 


Compared with other types of facilities, public detention centers and 
reception/diagnostic centers were more likely to be over their standard 
bed capacity 
Percentage of facilities at 
their standard bed capacity 


Percentage of facilities over 
their standard bed capacity 


Facility type Total Public Private Total Public Private 
Total 19% 13% 25% 2% 2% 1% 
Detention center 13 10 27 3 3 0 
Shelter 11 4 14 1 0 1 
Reception/diagnostic 

center 13 if 26 2 2 0 
Group home 27 24 27 1 0 1 
Ranch/wilderness camp 23 23 23 0 0 0 
Training school Is 15 15 1 1 0 
Residential treatment 

center 23 17 26 1 1 1 


Note: A single bed is counted as one standard bed, and a bunk bed is counted as two standard beds. 
Makeshift beds (e.g., cots, rollout beds, mattresses, and sofas) are not counted as standard beds. 
Facilities are counted as over capacity if they reported more residents than standard beds or if they 
reported any occupied makeshift beds. Facilities could select more than one facility type. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


Facilities holding between 21 and 50 residents were the most likely to 
be crowded 


Percentage of facilities Mean number of 


under, at, or over their makeshift beds 
Number of standard bed capacity at facilities 

Facility size facilities <100% 100%  $>100% overcapacity 
Total facilities 1,985 19% 19% 2% 2 
1-10 residents 660 76 28 1 0 
11-20 residents 447 80 19 1 2 
21-50 residents 518 a 20 3 2 
51-100 residents 247 88 10 2 2 
101-200 residents 83 81 ali 2 9 
201+ residents 30 93 7 0 0 


Note: A single bed is counted as one standard bed, and a bunk bed is counted as two standard beds. 
Makeshift beds (e.g., cots, rollout beds, mattresses, and sofas) are not counted as standard beds. 
Facilities are counted as over capacity if they reported more residents than standard beds or if they 
reported any occupied makeshift beds. Facilities could select more than one facility type. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2072 [machine-readable data file]. 
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Public facilities were 
more likely than private 
facilities to be crowded 


Among publicly operated facilities, 2% 
exceeded standard bed capacity or had 
residents occupying makeshift beds on 
the 2012 census date. For privately oper- 
ated facilities, the proportion was 1%. 
However, a larger proportion of private 
facilities (25%) compared with public fa- 
cilities (138%) said they were operating at 
100% capacity. 


Locally operated public facilities had a 
slightly greater proportion of facilities that 
exceeded capacity (3%) than did state- 
Operated facilities (2%). 


Percentage of facilities 
at or over their 


Facility standard bed capacity 
operation >100% 100% >100% 
Total 21% 19% 2% 
Public 15 13 2 
State 20 18 2 
Local 13 10 3 
Private 26 25 { 


Note: Detail may not add to totals because of 
rounding. 


Use of makeshift beds 
varied widely 


There were 23 facilities that reported hav- 
ing occupied makeshift beds, averaging 2 
such beds per facility. Although some 
acilities rely on makeshift beds, many 
others operate well below standard bed 
capacity. On average, there were 15 unoc- 
cupied standard beds per facility. This av- 
erage masks a wide range: 1 facility with 
71 residents had 49 standard beds and 22 
residents without standard beds; another 
facility with 776 standard beds had 259 
residents, leaving 517 unoccupied beds. 


Nationwide, 413 juvenile facilities (21%) were at or over standard capacity or relied on makeshift beds 


Number of 


facilities under, at, 


or over capacity 


Percentage of 
juvenile offenders 
in facilities at or 

over capacity 


Percentage of 
juvenile offenders 
in facilities at or 

over capacity 


Number of 
facilities under, at, 
or over capacity 


Total Total 

State facilities <100% 100% >100% 100% >100% State facilities <100% 100% >100% 100% >100% 
U.S. total 1,985 1,572 381 32 15% 2% Missouri 63 48 12 3 26% 5% 
Alabama 45 38 6 1 8 2 Montana 16 13 1 2 5 15 
Alaska 19 13 6 0 26 0 Nebraska 9 8 dl 0 24 0 
Arizona 36 30 6 0 7 0 Nevada 22 iia 5) 0 5) 0 
Arkansas 33 22 9 2 30 11 New Hampshire 5 5) 0 0 0 0 
California 195 147 48 0 12 0 New Jersey 30 28 2 0 3 0 
Colorado 38 33 3 2 3 5 New Mexico 19 19 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut 7 5 2 0 11 0 New York 109 89 20 0 9 0 
Delaware 7 6 1 0 8 0 North Carolina 35 25 10 0 19 0 
Dist. of Columbia 10 5) 4 1 18 28 North Dakota 14 12 2 0 2 0 
Florida 84 61 22 1 20 3 Ohio Ue 64 8 5 13 8 
Georgia 29 22 5 2 26 4 Oklahoma 33 il 16 0 38 0 
Hawaii 3 3 0 0 0 0 Oregon 44 29 14 1 34 1 
Idaho 18 16 2 0 10 0 Pennsylvania 124 91 31 2 25 4 
Illinois 36 32 4 0 4 0 Rhode Island 7 6 dl 0 4 0 
Indiana 59 54 5 0 11 0 South Carolina 22 19 3 0 2 0 
lowa 56 SM 19 0 31 0 South Dakota 19 17 2 0 11 0 
Kansas 34 31 3 0 4 0 Tennessee 27 21 6 0 12 0 
Kentucky 38 27 11 0 14 0 Texas 99 83 14 2 14 2 
Louisiana 31 27 4 0 11 0 Utah 32 30 i 1 4 5 
Maine 2 2 0 0 0 0 Vermont 2 1 1 0 33 0 
Maryland 32 19 13 0 35 0 Virginia 48 42 4 2 7 3 
Massachusetts be 44 9 0 20 0 Washington 36 30 6 0 30 0 
Michigan 61 oy ) 0 6 0 West Virginia 37 30 5 2 6 1 
Minnesota 51 40 11 0 17 0 Wisconsin 62 47 14 1 15 1 
Mississippi 18 17 0 1 0 0 Wyoming 17 15 1 1 2 1 


Note: A single bed is counted as one standard bed, and a bunk bed is counted as two standard beds. Makeshift beds (e.g., cots, rollout beds, mattresses, and sofas) are 

not counted as standard beds. Facilities are counted as over capacity if they reported more residents than standard beds or if they reported any occupied makeshift beds. 

Facilities could select more than one facility type. “State” is the state where the facility is located. Offenders sent to out-of-state facilities are counted in the state 

where the facility is located, not the state where they committed their offense. 

Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
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Both the number of facilities and the number of 
offenders dropped from 2000 to 2012 


Public facilities drove 
the decline in the 
juvenile offender 
population 

Between 2000 and 2012, the number of 
residential placement facilities participat- 
ing in JRFC fell 35%, and there was a 
47% decrease in the number of juvenile 


offenders held in placement during the 
same period. Since 2000, the number of 
public facilities decreased 16%, while the 
number of private facilities experienced a 
much larger relative decline (47%). The 
decrease in the number of offenders held 
in public facilities accounted for 73% of 
the overall decline. Compared with 2000, 


there were 49% fewer offenders held in 
public facilities and 44% fewer held in pri- 
vate facilities in 2012. Large facilities 
(those holding more than 200 residents) 
accounted for 7% of the decline in facili- 
ties between 2000 and 2012, but half 
(50%) of the decline in offenders. 


The number of public facilities was nearly equal to the number of private facilities by 2012 


Number reporting 
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2,000 
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MH Public facilities 
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i The number of private facilities peaked in 2000 and decreased through 2012, at which point there were 29 fewer private facilities than public 


facilities. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census for the years 2000, 2002, 2004, 2006, 2008, 2010, and 2012 [machine-readable data files] and 
Census of Juveniles in Residential Placement for the years 1997, 1999, 2001, 2003, 2007, and 2011 [machine-readable data files]. 


Public facilities have consistently held more juvenile offenders than private facilities 
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The number of offenders in placement peaked in 2000 before decreasing 47% through 2012. 


Number in reporting facilities 
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Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census for the years 2000, 2002, 2004, 2006, 2008, 2010, and 2012 [machine-readable data files] and 
Census of Juveniles in Residential Placement for the years 1997, 1999, 2001, 2003, 2007, and 2011 [machine-readable data files]. 
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Nearly all states experienced declines in the number of facilities and offenders between 2000 and 2012 


Change in number 2000-2012 Change in number 2000-2012 
Juvenile facilities Juvenile offenders Juvenile facilities Juvenile offenders 

State Total Public Private Total Public Private State Total Public Private Total Public Private 
U.S. total -1,062 -193 -869 -51,612 -37,535 -14,077 Missouri -2 2 —-4 -468 -268  -200 
Alabama -1 -2 1 -635 -502 -133 Montana -4 0 -4 -89 —55 -34 
Alaska 0 2 -2 -161 -128 -33 Nebraska -13 0 -13 -100 -140 40 
Arizona ee =e -20 = —968 =e Nevada if 4 3 -504 -181 Soeo 
Arkansas -12 0 -12 91 -38 129 New Hampshire -3 0 -3 -116 -65 —51 

California -90 ell =i -10,391 -9,645 -746 New Jersey =I -18 =) Se) Zs 8 
Colorado -35 1 -36 -509 -234 -275 New Mexico -9 5 -4 -447 = -424 -23 
Connecticut -18 -1 -17 —495 -77 —- -418 New York -101 -34 -67 -3,229 -2,091 -1,138 
Delaware 0 3 -3 -106 -69 -37 North Carolina -32 -7 -25 -1,049 -844 -205 
Dist. of Columbia =I = =) as -18 47 North Dakota 0 0 0 =e =e 2 
Florida -82 =i =a) -3,957 -2,347 -1,610 Ohio —29 =i =e =2fel) 2288) salle) 
Georgia =) -6 =15) -1,797 -1,367 -430 Oklahoma -20 0 -20 -401 -120 -281 

Hawaii -4 -1 -3 -38 -24 -14 Oregon -4 5 1 -570 ~=-601 31 

Idaho -4 -1 -3 -122 -72 -50 Pennsylvania -39 1 -40 -1,423 -431 -992 
Illinois -10 1 -11 -1,595 -1,427 -168 Rhode Island -4 0 -4 -194 = -110 -84 
Indiana -38 Salli =i -1,589 -1,151  -438 South Carolina Syl) -8 =1|2 -901 -667 -234 
lowa -20 -4 -16 S18) =e 2 South Dakota 5 = 4 -264 -165 —99 
Kansas =A7/ = -16 =324 —-175 —1l49 Tennessee -36 =e = 28) Sas = al0h/ Sf) 
Kentucky -20 -3 -17 -110 54 —56 Texas -39 2 44 -3,514  -2,264 -1,250 
Louisiana -33 -3 -30 -1,782 -1,401 -381 Utah -19 -1 -18 —445 -99 -346 
Maine -15 -1 -14 -140 -88 52 Vermont -3 0 -3 -134 -10 -124 
Maryland -11 4 -15 -682 -83  -599 Virginia —26 =? =) —1,291 -1,090  -201 

Massachusetts -18 = =17/ -1,007 -404 -603 Washington 8) 0 =H) -1,044 -974 =iA0) 
Michigan 47 -11 -36 -1,446 -779 -667 West Virginia 10 5 5 245 40 205 
Minnesota -70 -2 -68 -945 -415 -530 Wisconsin -32 -6 -26 -1,148 -763 -385 
Mississippi -3 -4 1 -502 -526 24 Wyoming -7 0 -7 -64 -62 -2 


g All but five states had fewer residential facilities that met the inclusion criteria for JRFC analysis in 2012 than in 2000. Alaska, Delaware, 
and North Dakota each had the same number of facilities, and Nevada and West Virginia reported having more. 


gw Each state except for Arkansas and West Virginia had fewer juvenile offenders in their facilities on the census date in 2012 than on the 
census date in 2000. Six states (Arkansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, and West Virginia) reported more juvenile 
offenders in private facilities in 2012 than in 2000. 


@ The total decrease in the number of private facilities was greater than that for public facilities; however, the total decrease in the number of 
juvenile offenders was larger for public facilities than private facilities. 


g The four states with the largest reduction in the population of juvenile offenders in residential placement accounted for 41% of the total 
decline nationwide. 


Notes: “State” is the state where the facility is located. Offenders sent to out-of-state facilities are counted in the state where the facility is located, not the 
state where they committed their offense. Data collected from facilities in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and tribal facilities are not included. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census for the years 2000 and 2012 [machine-readable data files]. 


43 states held fewer juvenile offenders in 2012 than in 2010 


Overall, the juvenile offender population in residential place- Among the eight states that had more juveniles in residential 
ment dropped 14% from 2010 to 2012. States with declines placement in 2012 than in 2010, the average growth was 14%. 
held an average of 19% fewer juvenile offenders on the cen- The number of juvenile offenders increased the most at facilities 
sus date in 2012 than in 2010—ranging from 1% in Kentucky in Wyoming (36%) and West Virginia (34%). The remaining six 
to 43% in Rhode Island. states had increases between 2% and 17% (lowa, Michigan, Min- 


nesota, Mississippi, North Dakota, and Vermont). 
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Fewer youth were held 2000. In 2000, 19% of youth held in train- Between 2000 and 2012, small group 


in large facilities in 2012 ing schools were in facilities with more homes holding 20 or fewer residents re- 
than in 2000 than 200 residents; in 2012, this propor- mained the most common type of facility. 
tion decreased to 9%. Similarly, in 2000, In 2000, 85% of group homes held 20 or 
Facilities holding more than 200 residents 11% of youth held in reception/diagnostic fewer residents; the proportion was 84% 
experienced the largest decline in both centers were in these large facilities. By in 2012. 
number of facilities (70%) and number of 2012, this proportion decreased to 8%. 
offenders held in them (76%). 
Percent change ——————————EEEEEE———E————————————— ae 
2000-2012 The facility size profile was virtually the same between 2000 and 2012 
Facility size Facilities Offenders for facilities but showed more variation for juvenile offenders 
Total* -35% -47% Number of Percentage of Number of Percentage of 
1-10 residents -37 -36 facilities facilities offenders offenders 
11-20 residents = 35 ~28 Facility size 2000 2012 2000 2012 2000 2012 2000 2012 
21-50 residents -27 -27 
51-100 residents  -25 -24 Total* 3,047 1,985 100% 100% 108,802 57,190 100% 100% 
101-200 residents  —49 53 1-10 residents 1,047 660 34 33 5,222 3,343 5 6 
ee eee 11-20 residents 690 447 23 23 7,985 5714 7 10 
ut aa tenaccenioeltccad «SO residens 714-518-2328 «19953 14817 1826 
12 offenders for whom facility size was unknown. 51-100 residents 330 247 11 2 19,656 15,023 18 26 
101-200 residents 164 83 5 4 21,827 10,258 20 18 
There were more 201+ residents 100 30 3 2 34,147 8235 31 14 
detention centers in w In 2000, half (51%) of juvenile offenders were held in large facilities (those holding 
2012 than in 2000 more than 100 residents). By 2012, however, most offenders (52%) were held in medi- 
um facilities, those holding between 21 and 100 residents. As a result, the number of 
The overall pattern of change held true for juvenile offenders held in large facilities decreased 19 percentage points between 2000 
all facility types except for detention cen- and 2012, from 51% to 32%. 
ters, which increased 3% between 2000 * Totals for 2000 include 2 facilities that did not report how many residents were assigned beds on the cen- 


sus date and 12 offenders for whom facility size was unknown. 
Note: Column percentages may not add up to 100% due to rounding. 


and 2012. The increase in the number of 
public detention centers (8%) influenced 
this change. The number of private deten- 
tion centers decreased 25% during the 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


same period. 
aclliivinie sini 2018 a In 2000, more than 1 in 3 facilities were at or over their standard bed 
up : capacity; by 2012, the proportion was 1 in 5 
ae center te yi Z 7o Percentage of facilities at or Mean number of makeshift 
SUOET ft - over standard bed capacity beds at facilities over capacity 

Reception/diagnostic ee 

center 109 62 43 Facility size 2000 2012 2000 2012 
Group home 1,116 417 -63 Total 37% 21% 12 D) 
Ranch/wilderness 4 

camp 142 52 -63 1-10 PSI 35 24 2 0 
Training school 322 184 -43 11-20 residents 39 20 3 2 
Residential treatment 21-50 residents 38 23 6 2 

center 1,844 773-58 51-100 residents 32 12 14 2 
Training schools and reception/diagnostic WO BODIES 40 19 22 9 
centers have always accounted for the 201+ residents 46 ? 32 0 
largest proportion of offenders in facilities gw The largest facilities (those holding more than 200 residents on the census date) expe- 
with more than 200 residents. Despite rienced the greatest relative drop between 2000 and 2012 in facilities at or over capaci- 


ty or using makeshift beds. In 2012, no large facilities reported having to use makeshift 
beds for their residents. 
Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
SESE 


this, smaller proportions of youth were 
held in these facilities in 2012 than in 
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Compared with 2000, crowding was less prevalent in most states in 2012 


State 

U.S. total 
Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Percentage of 


Percentage juvenile 
of facilities offenders in 

Total at or over facilities at or 

facilities capacity over capacity 

2000 2012 2000 2012 #2000 2012 

3,047 1,985 37% 21% 42% 16% 

46 45 37 16 62 9 
19 19 21 32 10 26 
51 29 A 17 43 7 
45 33 27 33 30 41 
285 195 51 25 49 12 
72 37 31 14 53 8 
25 7 28 29 16 11 
7 7 57 14 88 8 
17 10 12 50 10 46 
166 84 47 27 55 23 
50 29 42 24 51 31 
7 3 43 0 73 0 
22 18 55 11 54 10 
46 36 17 11 8 4 
97 59 24 8 49 11 
76 56 42 34 35 31 
51 34 25 9 44 4 
58 38 29 29 29 14 
64 31 34 13 16 11 
17 2 A 0 7 0 
43 32 33 4 39 35 
71 53 75 17 82 20 
107 60 33 19 22 6 
121 51 27 22 30 17 
20 17 20 6 36 0 


State 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Percentage of 


Percentage juvenile 
of facilities offenders in 

Total at or over facilities at or 

facilities capacity over capacity 

2000 2012 2000 2012 2000 2012 

65 63 25% 24% 28% 31% 

18 14 22 21 19 22 
22 9 32 11 44 24 
15 22 33 23 39 5 
8 5 50 0 19 0 
57 30 So i 37 3 
27 18 33 0 77 0 
210 109 54 18 47 9 
67 35 37 29 29 19 
13 13 0 5) 0 3 
106 77 36 la 26 21 
52 32 44 50 40 39 
48 44 35 34 62 35 
163 124 31 27 49 28 
11 7 73 14 86 4 
42 22 33 14 25 12 
22 16 18 13 5 12 
63 Di 48 22 30 12 
138 99 31 16 46 16 
51 32 43 6 36 10 
5 2 20 50 3 33 
74 48 zy) 13 47 10 
42 36 21 HG 4 30 
27 37 52 19 47 7 
94 62 14 24 26 16 
24 17 17 12 8 3 


g In all but nine states and the District of Columbia, fewer reporting facilities were at or over capacity in 2012, compared with 2000. Alaska, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, the District of Columbia, Maryland, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Vermont, and Wisconsin had more facilities that were 
at or over capacity, while Kentucky had the same number. 


@ Six states (Alaska, Arkansas, Missouri, Montana, South Dakota, and Vermont) and the District of Columbia had more juvenile offenders in 


facilities that were at or over capacity in 2012, compared with 2000. 


Notes: “State” is the state where the facility is located. Offenders sent to out-of-state facilities are counted in the state where the facility is located, not the 
state where they committed their offense. Data collected from facilities in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and tribal facilities are not included. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census for the years 2000 and 2012 [machine-readable data files]. 
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JRFC asks facilities about certain activities that may 
have occurred in the month before the census date 


In addition to information gathered on the 
census date, JRFC collects data on the 
following questions for the 30-day period 
of September 2012: 


M Were there any unauthorized 
departures of any young persons 
who were assigned beds at this facility? 


m™@ Were any young persons assigned beds 
at this facility transported to a hospital 
emergency room by facility staff, trans- 
portation staff, or by an ambulance? 


@ Were any of the young persons 
assigned beds here restrained by facility 
staff with a mechanical restraint? 


@ Were any of the young persons 
assigned beds here locked for more 
than 4 hours alone in an isolation, 
seclusion, or sleeping room to regain 
control of their unruly behavior? 


Sports-related injuries were 
the most common reason for 
emergency room visits in the 
previous month 


Percentage 
Reason for ER visit of facilities 
Total 30% 
Injury 
Sports-related 36 
Work/chore-related 2 
Interpersonal conflict 
(between residents) 20 
Interpersonal conflict 
(by nonresident) 4 
Illness 32 
Pregnancy 
Complications 3 
Labor and delivery 1 
Suicide attempt 8 
Nonemergency 
No other health 
professional available 9 


No doctor's appointment 
could be obtained 


Other 28 
Note: Percentages are based on facilities that 
reported emergency room information (92 of 
1,985 facilities [4%] did not report). 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential 
Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
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One-fifth of facilities (20%) reported unauthorized departures 


in the month before the census date 
Percentage of reporting 


Number of facilities facilities with 

Facility type Total Reporting unauthorized departures 
Total facilities 1,985 1,797 20% 

Detention center 696 664 3 

Shelter 142 129 46 
Reception/diagnostic center 62 59 it 

Group home 417 352 36 
Ranch/wilderness camp 52 48 25 

Training school 184 179 8 

Residential treatment center 773 682 27 


gw Shelters and group homes were most likely to report one or more unauthorized 
departures. 


Note: Detail may sum to more than the totals because facilities could select more than one facility type. 
Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


Nearly equal proportions of facilities reported using mechanical 
restraints and locking youth in some type of isolation; differences in 
these practices existed by facility type 


Percentage of reporting facilities 


Used mechanical Locked youth in room 

Facility type restraints for 4 or more hours 
Total facilities 23% 22% 
Detention center 40 44 

Shelter 4 7 
Reception/diagnostic center 46 Be 

Group home 2 0 
Ranch/wilderness camp 31 2 

Training school 58 47 
Residential treatment center 13 10 


g Training schools were the most likely type of facility to use mechanical restraints (i.e., 
handcuffs, leg cuffs, waist bands, leather straps, restraining chairs, strait jackets, or 
other mechanical devices) in the previous month. Detention centers and training 
schools were the most likely to lock a youth alone in some type of seclusion for 4 or 
more hours to regain control of their unruly behavior. 


mw Group homes were the facility type least likely to use either of these measures. 


Note: Percentages are based on 1,805 facilities that reported mechanical restraints information and locked 
isolation information, of a total 1,985 facilities. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
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Facilities reported 14 deaths of juvenile offenders in 
placement over 12 months—5 were suicides 


Juvenile offenders rarely 
died in custody 


Juvenile facilities holding juvenile offend- 
ers reported that 14 youth died while in 
the legal custody of the facility between 
October 1, 2011, and September 30, 
2012. Each death occurred at a different 
facility. 


Routine collection of national data on 
deaths of juveniles in residential place- 
ment began with the 1988/89 Children in 
Custody (CIC) Census of Public and Pri- 
vate Juvenile Detention, Correctional, and 
Shelter Facilities. Accidents or suicides 
have usually been the leading cause of 
death. Over the years 1988-1994 (CIC 
data reporting years), there were an aver- 
age of 46 deaths reported nationally per 
year, including an annual average of 18 
suicides. Over the years 2000-2012 
(JRFC data reporting years), those aver- 
ages dropped to 20 deaths overall and 8 
suicides. In 2006, the number of suicides 
that occurred at residential facilities (four) 
was the lowest since OJJDP first started 
collecting data from JRFC in 2000. There 
were five suicides in 2012. 


Detention centers reported 8 of the 14 
deaths in 2012—the greatest number of 
all facility types. Detention centers ac- 
counted for three deaths due to suicide, 
three due to illness or natural causes, and 
two due to homicide by a resident. Resi- 
dential treatment centers accounted for 
two deaths as the result of an accident 
and one suicide. Group homes accounted 
for 2 of the 14 deaths; 1 was a suicide 
and 1 was an accident. Training schools 
accounted for one death due to an illness/ 
natural cause. 
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During the 12 months prior to the census, suicides were the most 
commonly reported cause of death in residential placement 
Inside the facility Outside the facility 


Cause of death _‘Total All Public Private All Public Private 
Total 14 ul 5 2 ul 4 3 
Suicide 5 3 1 2 2 2 0 
IIIness/natural 4 4 4 0 0 0 0 
Accident 3 0 0 0 3 1 2 
Homicide 2 0 0 0 2 1 1 
Other/unknown 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


mw None of the deaths from illness were AIDS related. 


Notes: Data are reported deaths of youth in custody from October 1, 2011, through September 30, 2012. 
Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


In 2012, the death rate was generally higher for private facilities than 
for public facilities 


Deaths per 10,000 juveniles held on 
the census date, October 24, 2012 


Cause of death Total Public facility Private facility 
Total 2.4 2.3 2.8 
Suicide 0.9 0.8 ile 
IIlness/natural 0.7 1.0 0.0 
Accident 0.5 0.3 ile 
Homicide 0.3 0.3 0.6 
Other 0.0 0.0 0.0 


Deaths per 10,000 juveniles held on 
the census date, October 24, 2012 


Type of facility Total Public facility Private facility 
Detention center 348) Cal 5.8 
Training school 0.7 0.7 0.0 
Group home 43 9.8 2.8 
Residential treatment center 123) 0.0 2.4 


mw The death rate in 2012 (2.4) was lower than that in 2000 (2.8). There were 30 reported 
deaths of youth in residential placement in 2000; accidents were the most commonly 
reported cause. In 2012, suicides were the most commonly reported cause. 

Note: Data are reported deaths of youth in custody from October 1, 2011, through September 30, 2012. 

Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 
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Of the total deaths in residential placement (14), 5 involved white non-Hispanic males and 5 involved black 


non-Hispanic males 


Cause of death 


Total Suicide IIIness/natural Accident Homicide Other 
Race/ethnicity Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
Total 12 2 4 1 3 1 3 0 2 0 0 0 
White non-Hispanic 5 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Black non-Hispanic 5 2 0 1 3 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 
American Indian/Alaska Native 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Asian/Pacific Islander 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Hispanic 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Other race/ethnicity 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Note: Data are reported deaths of youth in custody from October 1, 2011, through September 30, 2012. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of Juvenile Residential Facility Census 2012 [machine-readable data file]. 


Generally, suicides did 
not occur in the first 
days of a youth’s stay 


Although one suicide did occur within the 
first day of a youth’s stay, most suicides 
in the reporting period occurred weeks 
after admission. One suicide occurred 2.5 
weeks after admission, one occurred ap- 
proximately 5 weeks after admission, and 
another occurred 3 months after admis- 
sion. Finally, one suicide occurred 6 
months into the youth’s stay. The least 
number of days since admission for 
deaths was the suicide that occurred on 
the date of admission, and the greatest 
number of days was a death as a result of 
an illness after the youth had been in 
placement for 274 days (about three- 
quarters of a year). The overall median 
number of days since admission for 
deaths of juveniles in placement was 78. 
(One facility did not report the date of ad- 
mission; therefore, it was not possible to 
calculate the number of days in placement 
before the youth’s death, and that death is 
excluded from the analysis of days since 
admission for deaths.) 


JRFC asks facilities about deaths of young persons at locations inside 
and/or outside the facility 


During the year between October 1, 
2011, and September 30, 2012, did any 
young persons die while assigned to a 
bed at this facility at a location either 
inside or outside of this facility? 


m AIDS 

@ Suicide 

m@ Homicide by another resident 
m Homicide by nonresident(s) 
w Accidental death 

mw Other (specify) 


If yes, how many young persons died 
while assigned beds at this facility dur- 
ing the year between October 1, 2011, 


and September 30, 20127 What was the location of death, age, 


sex, race, date of admission to the facil- 
ity, and date of death for each young 
person who died while assigned a bed 
at this facility? 


What was the cause of death? 


g |llness/natural causes (excluding 
AIDS) 


w Injury suffered prior to placement 
here 
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The Juvenile Residential Facility Census includes data submitted by 


tribal facilities 


OJJDP works with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to ensure a greater representation 
of tribal facilities in the CURP and JRFC 
data collections. As a result, the 2012 
JRFC collected data from 18 tribal facili- 
ties. The tribal facilities were in Arizona, 
Colorado, Michigan, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklaho- 
ma, and South Dakota and held 188 
juvenile offenders (down from 235 in 
2010). 


Tribal facilities were asked what agency 
owned and/or operated their facilities; 14 
reported ownership information. Of these 
reporting facilities, 11 were owned and 
Operated by the tribe, 1 facility indicated 
that it was owned by the federal govern- 
ment and operated by the tribe, and the 


remaining 2 facilities reported being 
owned by an “other” organization (the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs) but operated by 
the tribe. 


All 18 tribal facilities identified them- 
selves as detention centers. One facility 
also identified itself as a group home, an- 
other also identified itself as a residential 
treatment center, and another also identi- 
fied itself as an “other” type of facility. 
Tribal facilities were small, holding 50 or 
fewer residents; 78% of offenders were 
held at facilities that held between 11 and 
50 residents. On the census day, almost 
all facilities (17) were operating at less 
than their standard bed capacity and the 
remaining facility was operating at capac- 
ity. Standard bed capacities ranged from 


5 to 106; only 1 facility had more than 
100 standard beds. 


Fourteen of the 18 tribal facilities reported 
locking youth in their sleeping rooms. 
Among tribal facilities that locked youth in 
their rooms, most (11 facilities) did so 
when the youth was out of control, 9 did 
so when youth were in their sleeping 
rooms, and 8 did so at night. An equal 
number of facilities (six) locked youth in 
their rooms during shift changes or when 
a youth was considered suicidal. Four fa- 
cilities locked youth in their rooms for a 
part of each day, and two stated there 
was no set schedule for locking youth in 
rooms. Finally, one facility locked youth in 
their rooms most of the day and one facil- 
ity locked youth in their rooms all day. 


Resources 


QJJDP’s online Statistical Briefing Book 
(SBB) offers access to a wealth of infor- 
mation about juvenile crime and victim- 
ization and about youth involved in the 
juvenile justice system. Visit the “Juve- 
niles in Corrections” section of the SBB at 
Ojjdp.gov/ojstatbb/corrections/faqs.asp 
for the latest information about juveniles 
in corrections. Easy Access to the Cen- 
sus of Juveniles in Residential Place- 
ment is a data analysis tool that gives 
users quick access to national data on the 
characteristics of youth held in residential 
placement facilities and contains a large 
set of predefined tables detailing the char- 
acteristics of juvenile offenders in resi- 
dential placement facilities. 
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Data sources 


Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 2001, 2003, 2005, 2007, 
2009, 2011, and 2013. Juvenile Residen- 
tial Facility Census for the years 2000, 
2002, 2004, 2006, 2008, 2010, and 2012 
[machine-readable data files]. Washing- 
ton, DC: U.S. Census Bureau (producer). 


Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 1998, 2000, 2002, 2004, 
2008, and 2012. Census of Juveniles in 
Residential Placement for the years 

1997, 1999, 2001, 2003, 2007, and 2011 
[machine-readable data files]. Washing- 
ton, DC: U.S. Census Bureau (producer). 


Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention. 1976. Census of Public and 
Private Juvenile Detention, Correction and 
Shelter Facilities, 1975 [machine-readable 
data files]. Washington, DC: U.S. Census 
Bureau (producer). 


Other OJJDP data collection 
efforts describe youth in 
residential placement 


JRFC is one component in a multi- 
tiered effort to describe the youth 
placed in residential facilities and the 
facilities themselves. Other compo- 
nents include: 


National Juvenile Court Data 
Archive: collects information on 
sanctions that juvenile courts impose. 


Census of Juveniles in Residential 
Placement: collects information on 
the demographics and legal attributes 
of each youth in a juvenile facility on 
the census date. 


Survey of Youth in Residential 
Placement: collected a broad range 
of self-reported information from in- 
terviews in 2003 with individual 
youth in residential placement. 
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